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ties by looking to the end to which they, or whatever is really 
authoritative in them, no less than the inner law, are alike relative." 

"Proleg. to Ethics," § 327. 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Oxford, England. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Rich and Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., i8q6. 

This book is the outcome of a careful and intelligent study of 
the conditions under which the poor live, especially in East Lon- 
don. It is not difficult to locate the parish to which Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, the author of this book, refers, and to which she went, we 
believe, when, as Miss Dandy, she left Newnham for life among 
the poor. As a painstaking investigation of the actual facts of 
East London life, we can give the book almost unqualified praise ; for 
Mrs. Bosanquet, in the preface to the book, anticipates one or two 
objections which would naturally have been raised. Apologizing 
for the lack of technical detail, for which she refers the reader to 
special handbooks, she deprecates, at the same time, any approach 
to economic controversy. One conviction, however, the writer 
allows herself, and that is, to use her own words, "character is one 
among other of economic causes, and as such cannot fail to have 
an economic effect." No sane person can doubt this. It is only 
when the secretary of that well-known organization with which 
Mrs. Bosanquet is connected says " character is the condition of 
conditions" that controversy begins to raise its head. The thought 
that vitiates much of the work done by the Charity Organization 
Society's officials is, for the most part, an individualism which 
largely ignores the social factor in the making of character. We 
do not say that Mrs. Bosanquet ignores it, although here and there 
are traces of a conviction that the poverty and evil of East London 
are to be removed in no other way than by the action of individual 
upon individual. Still, it is possibly an ungenerous criticism, for 
ample allowance is made for the effect which public and local 
authorities may have on the life of the people, and there is no 
mistaking the human-hearted sympathy which pervades every line 
and lifts the study of those conditions which make for happiness 
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or sorrow in the lives of the poor out of the range of routine and 
stereotyped inquiry on to the plane of thoughtful, kindly, well- 
directed eifort. With regard to the stolid indifference displayed 
by the working-classes in London to the religious life of the church 
she gives an altogether unusual explanation. " I believe it to be 
largely," she says, "because the ministers of religion (and here I 
refer to all creeds alike) have allowed the spirituality of their work 
to be swamped by the material needs around them. . . . Alms- 
giving has been regarded by the church as a mere accessory to 
religion, and too often as a means of promoting attendance at its 
services and classes." This, no doubt, is a just criticism of church- 
work in East London ; but it is not the explanation of the indiffer- 
ence and sometimes antagonism which large numbers of thoughtful 
artisans display towards the church. The real explanation is much 
more probably the indifference of the church to the just and right- 
eous demands of the people. The people ask not for more spiritual 
food, not for doles of charity ; but for justice, and the contention is 
that the clergy and the ministers of religion and the whole of the 
church organizations are the stronghold of the rich man, or the 
middle class man, who is deeply interested in the perpetuation of 
the present social system. One experiment which the writer of this 
book would like to make, if she were autocrat over London and 
could play at " Arabian Nights" with it for a few months, would be 
to transport some West End inhabitants into East End habitations, 
and vice versd, and take careful observation of the result. Mrs. 
Bosanquet remarks that she would not expect to find, on the one 
hand, much expansion and elevation of character from placing the 
poor in better surroundings, while on the other hand she conceives 
it would be difficult for the West-Ender to impress a stamp of re- 
finement and high living on the new home. The experiment would 
obviously be of little value, for neither East-Ender nor West-Ender 
lives a healthy normal life. The experiment we should like to see 
made is that of surrounding both sections of the community with 
all that makes for health, happiness, and comfort, with few super- 
fluities and luxuries, and an honest piece of work to do day by day : 
this is an experiment we believe ought to be made. And whereas, 
in the first case, both the West-Enders and the East-Enders would 
inevitably degenerate and sink still lower, it is our conviction that 
the second experiment would slowly and gradually lead to an 
immense improvement in the lives of all concerned. This, how- 
ever, is quite by the way, and is said merely to fix the point where 
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we should feel compelled to diverge from the writer. Close obser- 
vation marks the whole book. Her sympathy with the wife of the 
poor man in her cooking, she explains, is partly due to the diffi- 
culties the poor have in storing their food in their little cupboards, 
or buying in sufficient quantities; "straight from the shop to the 
table is the only plan, and probably it is the healthiest in houses 
which are so closely packed with humanity." The absence of any 
cooking-range is also pointed out as a defect in a large proportion of 
rooms occupied by the working-classes of London, and to crown it 
all comes in the terrible ignorance of the housewife. The faith 
of the London poor in "doctors' stuff;" the large number of 
cripples who owe their infirmity to the negligence of parents ; the 
evil of an irregular wage ; the danger and temptation of the pawn- 
shop ; the difficulties of the working-woman and the factory-girl, — 
all these things are touched with a sympathetic hand by one who 
has watched the struggle and tried to help. As is quite natural, 
the remarks of Mrs. Bosanquet on the position of women and girls 
are of great value, especially so far as their economic position is 
concerned. Complicated as it is by the question of marriage, only 
two remedies present themselves, — one is the best possible training 
to all the girls of a family, whether they expect to be married or 
not, and the other is the substitution of the skilled for the unskilled 
worker. Among women, quality instead of quantity must be the 
desideratum : the intelligence of the woman must be brought into 
play and all the faculties exercised to their fullest extent. Educa- 
tion, however, is the remedy. "Nothing short of an altogether 
higher standard of civilization can raise them out of their bondage 
and give them at least the possibility of a life worth having." This 
little book, beginning as it does with a few remarks relative to the 
danger of looking at extremes, goes on to describe, first, the institu- 
tions of the parish, and then the people who live there, closing that 
section with a description of the amusements of the poor, a chapter 
which all should read, if only for the genial spirit which is displayed. 
The other half of the book is especially concerned with suggestions 
for workers, and most of the suggestions are useful and practical, 
although we must confess to some disappointments ; in fact, its 
value as a contribution to the problems of East End life consists in 
the indirect suggestions of the first rather than the direct construc- 
tive ideas of the second part. Nothing, however, seems to us so 
good in these chapters as the whole-hearted condemnation of the 
position taken up by some philanthropically disposed people, that 
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it is bad policy to aim at curing poverty, and that there is "some- 
thing preordained and right in the social dependence of one class 
upon another." Her sweeping censure of the good lady who said 
about the working-classes, "It won't do to make them too inde- 
pendent ; they go and join trade-unions ; and a friend of mine lost 
quite a lot of money because his workmen joined a trade-union," 
is quite delightful, and on a par with her other story of the Lady 
Bountiful, who, in considering the question of placing her protig'es 
on a permanent and independent footing, remarked, " I don't think 
it is a good plan ; they would get too independent. I like them to 
come to me when they are in difficulties and ask for what they 
want." This spirit is criticised in that it signifies not the desire 
which we all ought to have that the poor should be placed beyond 
the need of asking, but merely the enjoyment which the benevolent 
patron gets in being asked for what is required. " The true link," 
the writer adds, " between rich and poor is not the kindly dole 
with its accompaniments of patronage, but the sense of mutual ser- 
vice and respect, upon which alone sympathy and friendship can 
be securely based." The general conditions under which the rich 
and leisured can help the poor are, first, the recognition that any 
attempt to work in defiance of great moral truths will bring great 
moral defeat, and the second is like unto it, — namely, there must 
be a high ideal of what the relations between rich and poor should 
really be, work being done from an unselfish motive. The third 
postulate is that the same kind of devotion and thoughtful energy 
shall be put into the task of helping the poor as would be given to 
the pursuit of wealth and knowledge for themselves. I should like to 
add a fourth, and that is a frank recognition of the fact that the posi- 
tion of both rich and poor is abnormal and unethical. Having laid 
down these conditions, the writer proposes to show some of the 
various branches of public and charitable work from among which 
almost any one with common sense and the right spirit could 
choose a fitting task. It is not our purpose to discuss these methods 
of helping our poorer neighbors, for most of them are obviously 
necessary under present conditions ; but it would be just as well to 
state, in conclusion, her final position, with which we shall all 
agree, whatever our economic convictions : " In the first place, we 
must keep in touch with actual facts, and, in the second, we must 
keep our minds open by the study of wider issues, ... to inter- 
pret the facts of to-day in the light of experience, and to recast and 
enlarge experience by help of the facts of to-day, — this is the only 
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path of progress." We can heartily commend this book to all 

workers among the poor. 

Percy Alden. 
Mansfield House, London. 

Cosmic Ethics, or the Mathematical Theory of Evolution : 
showing the full import of the Doctrine of the Mean, and con- 
taining the Principia of the Science of Proportion. By W. Cave 
Thomas, F.S.S. London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1895. Pp- 
xix., 296. 

The doctrine which this book attempts to set forth and maintain 
is suggested in a sentence from Dryden, quoted on the title-page : 
"There is a mean in all things, and a certain measure wherein the 
good and the beautiful consist." The work is "designed to form 
an exhaustive argument in support of that grand generalization 
[that] the form of phenomena, of experience, is quantitative, in 
support of that grand generalization which resolves all relation fun- 
damentally into quantitative relation, into definite proportional rela- 
tion, and all design in Nature and in Art into adaptation of propor- 
tion to purpose." In elucidation of the meaning of this statement, 
we are told in a note that " the word form is here used in its philo- 
sophical sense ;" but this seems to conduce as little to getting rid of 
ambiguity as if we were to explain that, e.g., Nature is used in its 
theological sense, or Justice in its political sense. We are informed 
that the Mean has been recognized "from time immemorial as the 
common measure of rightness in Nature," and this is adduced as 
"one of the strongest evidences of the truth of that important 
generalization" above referred to, with confirmatory references to 
Pythagoras, the early Freemasons, and Confucius. 

" All exact knowledge," it is said, " thus becomes that of definite 
proportional relation,'' and Evolution "may be defined as the be- 
coming of the proportioned, and the at-mean-ment of Nature the 
goal of progress." 

We further learn that the "doctrine of the mean" applies in all 
departments of knowledge, — not only in Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, but also in .^Esthetics, Hygiene, Education, Politics, Natural 
Theology, etc. 

It is, of course, obvious that in various departments examples of 
excess and defect are continually occurring ; but the tendency of 
things is said to be ever to redress the balance, to compensate an 
error made in one direction by a corresponding error in the oppo- 



